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THE SALE OF DAYS. 
A New Year's Story. 
BY ELIZA ORNE WHITE. 


LEASE, what is this auction for?” 
Pauline Davis asked timidly, as 
she was jostled against a crowd of 
people who were pressing around 
the auctioneer with eager faces. 

Pauline was a diminutive maiden, who looked 
younger than her thirteen years, and seemed sadly 
astray in her present surroundings. 

«My child, is it possible that you don’t know 
the reason of this auction?’’ exclaimed in sur- 
prise the lady whom she addressed. “Then you 
must be a stranger in our country. This is ‘The 
Sale of Days,’ which occurs annually on the 31st 
of December.”’ 

“The ‘Sale of Days*!” Pauline repeated 
blankly. 

‘Yes, time is so scarce with us that we are 
obliged to offer it by the day to the highest bidder. 
We have only a limited edition of the new year; 
and so to prevent the speculators from getting 
hold of it, no one is allowed to buy more than 
ten days. I daresay in your country you are 
not so pressed, but have all the time there is.”’ 

Pauline hung her head, for only that very 
morning she had been complaining that she had 
no time whatever; but that was before she had 
crossed to this foreign country. She now thought 
how thankful she should be fe she could have “all 
the days in a year at her disposal instead of ten. 
She walked up shyly to interview the auctioneer. 

‘‘T mean to buy ten days,’’ she said. ‘Is it 
better to take them at the beginning or at the 
end of the year?”’ 

‘‘ Don’t bid for the 1st of January, young lady, 
unless you wish to spend a fortune,”’ he replied. 
“The price of that day sometimes goes up to 
fifty thousand dollars. Single hours sell for hun- 
dreds of dollars, and the people who buy them 
often sell them in small lots of five and ten minutes. 
Everybody wants a part of New Year’s Day; they 
feel that it is easier to accomplish things in the 
beginning of the year, — and then, the resolutions 
raise the price.”’ 

‘¢ The resolutions? ’’ Pauline asked. 

“Yes, the New-Year resolutions are so light 
and airy that they raise the day like yeast, and 
the price goes up in proportion. But, hush! It 
is time the auction began.” 

“There is one thing that I must say first,’ 
interpolated Pauline, —“and that is that this 
is the very strangest country that I have ever 
seen.” 

“Don’t they have auctions in your country?” 
asked the auctioneer. 

‘‘Yes, for houses sometimes, and furniture and 
concert tickets, but never for time.” 

“ You will come to it some day,’’ he returned. 
“The Ist of January is now to be sold, ladies and 
gentlemen! ’’ he proceeded. 

Pauline looked about her and saw a crowd 
of old and young people, and merry, laughing 
children, all eager to get a little piece of New 
Year’s Day, which the auctioneer held up to their 
view. It was of a curious gauzy texture, and 
seemed to be made of fleecy sunset clouds and 
heavenly music. It looked so bright and ethereal 
that she did not wonder at the eager competition 
for it. She considered herself very fortunate in 
obtaining twelve minutes at the reasonable price 
of $230.23. 

There was no more excitement until the 14th 
of February was reached. This day was quite as 
beautiful as the 1st of January, but the sight of it 


did not give one such a feeling of exaltation. It 
was rose-colored, and was made of cherubs’ faces 
and cupids’ wings. 

“ The first hour of the 14th of February, going, 
going!’’ cried the auctioneer. “Holidays we 
always sell in separate hours, because there is 
such a demand for them,’’ he explained to Pauline 
in an aside. 

The old people stepped back, shaking their 
heads disapprovingly at the rosy-cheeked children 
and blushing youths and maidens who timidly and 
half-shamefacedly pressed forward to buy half an 
hour or fifteen minutes of this blissful day. 

“Think of wasting one’s substance on such 
frivolity!” grumbled one old crone, as a pretty 
young girl gave a hundred-dollar gold-piece in 
exchange for fifteen minutes. 

“The young must have some pleasure,” said a 
sweet old lady in black, with a face as radiant as 
the bit of New Year’s Day which she was carry- 
ing home to her little lame niece. 

‘“When do you think that I had better make 
my chief investment?” Pauline whispered to 
the auctioneer. 

“Not yet,’’ he said. ‘* Wait until we come to 
March ; the March and November days are at a 
discount; yet one can accomplish quite as much 
in one ten days as in another.” 

“That is like the Symphony Rehearsal tickets,” 
Pauline thought. “The seats under the balcony 
go for much less than those in the middle of the 
hall; yet one can hear the music wherever one 
sits.? 

Pauline bought three days in the last week in 
March for a very low price, and was struck by 
the fact that the interest of the crowd flagged 
until the sale of that month was over. There 
was a commotion among the younger children 
when the auctioneer announced that the Ist of 
April was to be sold in lots of ten minutes. “No 
one family can buy more than one lot,” he said. 

“That is a mercy,” thought Pauline. “I should 
like to bring my younger brothers and sisters to 
this country, to pass the 1st of April every year.” 

The month of May went at a very high figure, 
and Pauline thought herself fortunate again in 
securing half of the 20th, which was her birthday, 
for $251.50. Every one told her that she had a 
great bargain. The June days sold at a still 
more exorbitant rate; but there was no especial 
excitement until the Fourth of July was reached. 
Then all the children in the little town once more 
stepped eagerly forward. 

“ Each five minutes represents the sending off 
of at least fifteen crackers, a dozen sky-rockets, 
six Roman candles, and the ringing of one church 
bell,’’ the auctioneer explained to Pauline. “I 
suppose in your country the young folks don’t 
make any din, as they have all the time there is.” 

“ Yes, they do,’’ she answered. “They make 
a noise every minute. I hate the noise, but I love 
the fire-works; however, as Tom is’nt here to 
send any off for me, I sha’n’t squander any of my 
money on the Fourth of July.” 

She expected that August would be chiefly 
taken by business men who wanted a vacation ; 
but the auctioneer assured her that in a country 
where the year was only ten days long, every 
minute had to be carefully planned for, and no 
one could afford to waste much time on amuse- 
ment. ‘ When we do get a holiday of a quarter 
of an hour, I assure you we enjoy it thoroughly,” 
he said. 

There appeared to be a prejudice against 
August, probably because the dog-days are so 
hard to work in; so Pauline bought four days at a 
low figure, She now had seven days and a half 


rs 
; 


and twelve minutes in all, and felt that she must 
be very careful in her remaining selections. 

September and October were extremely popular; 
but November, as the auctioneer had predicted, 
was not a favorite month, and Pauline secured a 
day for a mere song, — $34.75. She had less than 
forty-eight hours left now, and decided to wait 
and take.a share in Christmas, and a little piece 
of the last day in the old year. 

Thanksgiving sold in separate minutes, and the 
total sum realized was enormous. Pauline did 
not feel that she could afford to buy even five 
minutes, but she consoled herself for this piece of 
self-denial by thinking how aggravating it must 
be to have to eat one’s Thanksgiving dinner in 
six minutes and fifteen seconds|! 

When the sale of Christmas approached, she 
took out her purse again. To her surprise, a 
reverent hush came over the assembly. 

“This day 1s the only one in the year that is 
given to all,— rich and poor, old and young, alike,” 
the auctioneer said. ‘Perhaps Christmas 1s not 
such a great event with you, where you have so 
many whole days at your disposal; and yet, now I 
think of it, it must be of equal importance in every 


‘country to those who remember why we keep it.” 


The sale was almost over, and Pauline began 
to wonder how she could possibly crowd all her 
occupations into eleven short days. She went 
over the list of her tasks and pleasures. There 
were her music and French lessons; there was 
skating, tobogganing, and visiting the Children’s 


Hospital; there were parties and picnics. What 
could she give up, she asked herself. Each thing 
was delightful and necessary in its place. To be 


sure it would be difficult to go skating or tobog- 
ganing in August, and it was not probable that 
these pleasures could be pursued the last week in 
March. Why had she not thought of these diffi- 
culties when she chose her days? 

It made her very unhappy to reflect how early 
she should have to be up every morning, in order 
to get the full advantage of her few days. ‘There 
could be no dawdling over a late breakfast, no 
lounging over a story, no moments wasted in 
friendly chat; but life would be a_wearying, 
hurried change of occupations. Why had she 
never appreciated the blessing of having a whole 
year before her, when in her own country? Why 
had she ever sighed for more time ? 

“The 81st of December! ”’ called out the auc- 
tioneer, breaking in upon her revery. 

“Ts the competition great for the last day in 
the year?” Pauline asked. 

“ The fate of the 31st of December is so remark- 
able that you will be positively thrilled as you see 
it sold. You could not possibly guess what it is 
if you were to try all night.”’ 

Pauline waited in eager expectancy. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen! ’’ the auctioneer began, 
“we have now come to that most impressive mo- 
ment in the whole year, when — ” 

At this point a clock began to strike twelve in 
measured tones. 

Pauline felt bewildered. That was surely the 
familiar voice of the hall-clock at home in her 
own country, and yet how could it be possible? 

She opened her eyes to find herself lying in 
bed in her own room at home; and the tall, 
old-fashioned clock downstairs was bidding good- 
by to the old year and welcoming the new. 

Her first sensation was one of bitter disappoint- 
ment. She should never, never know the wonder- 
ful thing that happened on the 31st of December. 
Her next feeling was one of deep thankfulness 
that she was in her own country; where, in the 
new year, she should have “ All the time there is.” 
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NORA’S NEW CHRISTMAS. 


' BY MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 


[Although Christmas is over, we are sure our readers 
will be glad to learn what sort of a day Nora’s new 
Christmas was. — Ep.] 


meee ORA FIFE had celebrated 
seventeen Christmas -Days in 
her lifetime. Each one had 
#/ been full of loving attentions, 
| and crowded with gifts and 


good wishes, not only from the 
homeland, but from over the 
ocean; for Grandmother Fife lived in bonnie 
Dundee. Now, Grandmother and Grandfather 
’ Fife had never ceased to mourn for their eldest- 
born, Arthur, who when but a “ laddie,” had left 
his home to seek his fortune in far-off America. 
It was blessed news therefore to their lonesome 
hearts, when a letter told that a “wee bit lassie,” 
Nora by name, had come to the little American 
home, —on a Christmas Day too! From that 
time onward, as often as Christmas-tide drew 
near, a chest was filled in the Scottish home, and 


shipped for the Western town where little Nora, 


was growing up to be the light and joy of her 
parents. 

I wish the girls who read this story could have 
peeped into those boxes with me! Their ‘‘ mouths 
would have watered;” and I could not blame 
them, if their hearts had almost envied Nora 
those beautiful Highland plaids, the crimson 
wool stockings, and soft furry caps and mittens 
for winter; the lovely sprigged linens for sum- 
mer; and the many other things which I have 
not time to mention. 

Now, Nora was a pretty good girl on. the 
whole, — affectionate and helpful at home, and 
polite abroad ; but is it any wonder, with so much 
affection lavished upon her, that she was growing 
up a trifle vain, and that underneath she was 
« good deal more thoughtful of herself than of 
any one else in the world? From her babyhood 
she had heard stories of Grandmother’s good 
Queen, —of her palaces and jewels, and other 
splendid things; she had played “ Queen ” many 
a time with her mates, and as she grew older she 
“queened it’? over them some, I am afraid. 
When only five years old, she cried out in 
childish glee, when the pretty things were lifted 
from the box, “Do queens have such lovely 
things as J does, Mamma?” Gradually, and 
unknown to herself, in her heart she had begun 
to worship herself, and to feel injured if any 
school-girl had a dress or cap prettier than her 
own. And what, if possible, was even meaner, 
she begin to stand aloof from her “ oldest and 
best” friend, Jenny Downs, because she was 
wearing her scarlet merino the third winter! 

“Why, Mamma,” she cried, bursting in from 
school one day, “I should not think Jenny could 
be happy to go about in such a shabby old dress ! 
Do you know, it has a patch on each elbow!” — 
looking down admiringly upon the pretty puffs on 
her own plump arms. 

“Jenny’s dress looks very neat and becoming, 
and I honor her for feeling happy in it, since her 
father is too poor to buy a new one,” said her 
mother, soberly. “It is no credit to you that 
your dress is new and nice, my child, —you did 


not earn it; but it is a great credit to Jenny that 


hers is old. I chance to know that she gave up a 
new one, to buy a Christmas coat for her brother 
David; and that act, I believe, glorifies the old 
dress in the Master's eyes.” 

In her bed, that night, Nora thought on her 
mother’s words, and laid them up, for she was 


not yet wholly selfish. But a habit once formed, 
even if it be but a habit of thought hidden in 
the heart, is not easily shaken off ; and although 
Nora’s cheeks burned when she recalled Jenny’s 
grieved look because of her coldness the day 
before, she repeated the slight the very next day, 
only to be ashamed again, when her conscience 
held up before her the silly and selfish conduct. 

Nora’s eighteenth birthday was drawing near ; 
she had dreamed of a silk dress this time, and in 
her mind had seen it lying in the Christimas-box, 
had almost felt the shining stuff in her hands; 
she had even hinted her wish in a letter to Grand- 
mother. The time was only a week away, when 
one crisp December morning she snuggled down 
in the sleigh beside her father for a twenty miles’ 
ride across the prairie. He had business ten miles 
farther on; but Nora was to be dropped for the 
night at a small farmhouse, where an old friend 
of ber mother’s was living for a year or two. 
Nora had seen Mrs. Sanborn, and had heard 
much of the four daughters who lived in the 
small farmhouse, —so small that she laughingly 
wondered, with her father, where they could find 
a spare corner for her to sit, much more to sleep 
in! But the invitation had been so cordial, — 
“Please, come; we girls want to see you so 
much,” and signed, ‘Bessie and Tib, Grace 
and Gussie,” —that she felt sure of a place in 
their hearts. Her own heart began to warm up 
toward them, and to take motherly comfort in 
the big plum-cake and fragrant mince-pies safely 
bestowed in the sleigh-box. Trot and Trim 
pricked up their ears, shook their heads till all 
their bells rang out a merry music, and went 
skimming over the plain so swiftly that the keen 
air cut Nora's cheeks like hundreds of fine needles. 
She drew her fur cap over her eyes, tucked her 
arm under her father’s big, fur-coated one, and 
fell to making pictures of the people she was 
going to see. She knew that Bessie, the eldest, 
was a year or two her senior, and like herself, 
born on Christmas Day; she knew that she had 
been lame from a child. “ Poor thing! I suppose 
she never has any fun; how can she, with one 
leg shorter than the other? She can’t be very 
nice, either, for she has not been to school since 
the accident long ago; and I know they are poor, 
for I saw tears in her mother’s eyes when she 
touched Mamma’s piano; and I heard her say 
softly, ‘I used to dream of just such lovely things 
for my home,—but it is all right!’ Poor 
Bessie! well, I just wish [ had brought along that 
pink and blue wool wrapper; she is smaller than 
I, and it could be made to look lovely on her. 
I will send it to her for Christmas; just as likely 
as not, Grandma will send me a prettier one!” 
The little maiden smiled to herself, and really felt 
proud of her generosity. 

In due time she was deposited at the door of 
the little farmhouse. Oh! so much smaller than 
her picture of it, and unpainted without and with- 
in, but bright and warm with sunshine, and the 
pleasant faces of the four girls and their mother, 
who kissed her, took off her wraps, and seated 
her in their one rocking-chair before the fire, 
where even the steaming teakettle seemed to 
welcome her. After the supper of bread and 
butter and cold chicken, eaten in the corner of 
the kitchen near the west window, where Bessie 
sat in her rolling-chair, there was an hour of the 
merriest, nicest talk Nora had ever heard, with 
bits of news from other lands, and stories of this 
great person or that. “ Why, it was like a story- 
book,” thought Nora, as she lay down in one of 
the four white beds standing in a row, in the room 
opening out of the kitchen, Unpainted, unpapered, 


uncarpeted was this little room; and when the 
candle was put out, she saw a star blinking down 
at her through a crack. But all was so cheery, 
she quickly fell into so sound a sleep that when 
she awoke at the soft chatter of voices in the 
kitchen, she thought it only the “ Good-nights ” 
of her merry room-mates. But the odor of coffee 
brought her to her senses, and she began to notice 
that the wind was moaning wildly outside; and 
surely — yes, there was a tiny heap of snow- 
flakes on the blue “comfortable.” Mrs. Sanborn 
at that moment entered with a bow] of warm 
water, a soft, warmed towel, and a bright “ Good- 
morning. ’ 

“Well, Dearie, no papa can take you away to- 
day ; that makes ‘us girls’ happy, and you too, ~ 
I guess by your face! See what the snow has 
done for us while we have been lazily sleeping!” 
She drew the curtain, and Nora screamed with 
delight; snow, snow, everywhere, as far as the 
eye could reach, —a world of soft, drifting snow. 

“Now to breakfast, girlies; after it we will 
have as busy and beautiful a day within, as the 
storm is having without! ”’ 

As Tib and Grace, Gussie and the mother, 
went to their different duties, Nora sat by 
Bessie’s chair talking; but inwardly she was say- 
ing, ‘ These girls, now, in their print gowns, with 
sleeves tucked up to their elbows, work and walk 
as if they were queens; they must wear some 
hidden charm that makes them look so lovely!” 
while the beating of eggs and the skimming of 
milk went on to the music of low, pleasant voices 
in one end of the kitchen, she was sharing Bessie’s 
secrets in the*other end. 

“JT am the family dressmaker and milliner; 
naturally enough, too, since I can use my fingers 
better than my feet; and here,” laying her hand 
on a long, chintz-covered box under the window, 
‘“‘T keep my stores.” Opening the box, she showed 
Nora her partly completed work, three gowns of 
plain wool stuff, — brown, dark blue, and crimson, 
respectively. “ Aunt Ruth lives in Chicago, and 
through her [ sell quite a number of crocheted 
garments which I make in the summer. She is 
also my banker, and buys the few articles of dress 
we need, sending with them a fashion-book with 
excellent hints. I plan and fit, and we all sew 
together; having a very small world outside to 
criticise, we fancy our gowns are passably pretty. 
I feel a bit unhappy this time, because the girls 
were longing for the beautiful plaids so much 
worn just now; but all my summer’s work would 
only buy one, and neither of them would take 
that one, to let the others go without. So we 
did the next best thing, buying these merinoes. 
Perhaps you will give me a little of your good 
taste about this drapery;’’ and she lifted the 
crimson skirt to her folding-table. 

“But where is your dress?” said Nora. “I 
see but three.” 

“Oh, you know I seldom go out in winter, 
even to the schoolhouse meetings, and thus need 
nothing. 1 put mine into these, and got them 
that much nicer. I love to have something pretty 
for their Christmas, as my birthday present to 
them. It sometimes seems almost a selfish feel- 
ing, for it is ever so much happier to give than to 
get, don’t you think so?” 

Nora could not answer; her eyes were brim- 
ming over, but she thought, ‘Here it is again, — 
another queen all through! I know she is giving 
her very self away, and looks so rich in doing it. 
What makes them all so different from me?” 
She did not grow happy, even when they all 
praised the crimson skirt growing so pretty under 
her skilful fingers. 
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[Our Youngest Readers will hereafter find their 
Stories and the Letter-Box on the sixth and seventh 
pages of each number | 


“And just to think, Nora, our dear dress- 
maker declares that instead of having no new 
dress, she has three, and that she expects to 
enjoy each in turn, as her sisters wear them! 
Did you ever know such a dear, deceiving heart?” 
said Tib, smoothing Bessie’s pale cheek. 

“Tf it is only what we give that we keep, of 
course I have three new gowns. Isn’t that 
good reasoning, Miss Nora?”’ Bessie said brightly. 
“So get into this pretty, red skirt directly, Sister 
Tib, that I may see how well I am to look at the 
Christmas gathering!” 

The lessons of that snow-bound day came thick 
and fast to Nora’s poor heart. She shrank from 
them as over-strict, —‘‘well enough for these 
awfully good girls who cannot have easy times 
and lovely things,’ *—and she was ready to sink 
down into her own luxury-loving self again; but 
again the sweeter spirit of this little home made 
her uneasy and ashamed, 

In the evening the mother, in her turn, told a 
story of her girlhood, illustrating the power of 
habit, good or bad, when once formed. In clos- 
ing, she quoted some lines which she had often 
repeated to her own girls: — 

“* Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a 
habit, and you reap a character; sow a character, 
and you reap adestiny.? They are quaintly put,” 
she added, “but tell a truth. Have you ever 
heard them, Nora?” ; 

No, Nora had not heard them. “But if they 
are true, I do not believe I want to reap the 
kind of character I am sowing,” she said to her- 
self as she undressed for bed. ‘+ No, I know I do 
not;” and her heart went up to God earnestly: 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
arizht spirit within me! ” 

It was a marvellous sight that met her eyes next 
morning, —a great, white, silent world of snow, 
sparkliny and glancing in the sunshine. “ * Whiter 
than snow’? That must be whiter than any 
earthly thing; but that ’s what I want my heart 
to be,” she ‘said softly, but not too softly for the 
dear Lord to hear. - 

At noon the ponies stood before the door, 
ringing all their merry bells again, eager for the 
homeward journey. With good-byes as warm as 
the welcome, she snuggled down again by her 
father’s side, clasped her hands under his arm, 
sheltered her face against the warm fur, and fell 
to thinking. She was not planning this time to 
send Bessie the “ pink and blue wrapper”! The 
thought of it made her cheeks burn. “ That thing 
for her, who gives her best all the time, and does n't 
call that good enough! Oh, what was I made of 
to think of it for a moment !”’ 

The Christmas chest was awaiting them; there 
were the family gifts, and gifts for friends outside. 
Nora lifted them one by one; she hoped the 
dreadful silk was not there! It was not, — only 
another soft wool plaid. ‘The loveliest ever 
made!” she cried. A note was pinned to the 
folds: “Our bit lassie canna be grown old 
enough for a silk gown; we think of her as our 
girlie yet, and soft wools are best for such.” 

“ All right, Grandmother, dear,” laughed Nora, 
patting the little fur cape ae was to go with 
the gown. 

When her mother went to her bedside for the 
usual last’ good-night, Nora told her that part of 
her visit which the kind friends had not known, 
“Why, Mother, dear, they touched those dishes 


- 


' Josiah Franklin spoke more seriously. 


as if they were handling jewels; and Tib actually 
scoured the frying-pan as if she were just polish- 
ing up her crown a bit. I guess some folks are 
born queens, but lose their places some way, and 
others get into them who do not belong there.’’ 

‘« My child, there is something greater than a 
born name, and that is a born soul, that cannot be 
happy without being noble; and the higher born 
in name one may be, the more bound to be sweet 
and serviceable. But some are too selfish to be- 
lieve this, and so lose their kingdom.” 

“ And I was losing mine, oh, Mother, dear!” 

After a little comforting, such as mothers can 
give, they planned another Christmas chest, 
which should go out to the little prairie home, 

carrying, among many other useful presents, the 
lovely new plaid and the soft fur cape to the 
queen of her heart, — Bessie. 


History and Biography. 


BOYHOOD OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
‘ BY K H. 


OSIAH FRANKLIN’S family had 
‘finished their evening meal. Plain 
and simple in his habits, he had 
trained his hearty, vigorous chil- 
dren to eat. what was set before 
them without much thought of their food. Hop- 
ing to improve their minds, he liked to start some 
ingenious or useful topic for discourse, and they 
were all obliged to listen quietly; for with thir- 
teen children at the table, order was necessary. 
While his wife and older daughters were occu- 
pied with household duties, Josiah sat down to 
rest after his day’s work, with his i son, 
Benjamin, by his side. 

The little boy’s eyes brightened as he saw his 
father take up his violin. 

“Tt is extremely agreeable to hear your music, 
Father,” said the ebild. 

The father smiled at the innocent appreciation, 
and began to sing in a clear and pleasing voice, 
playing an accompaniment on his violin. 

When he had sung two or three Psalms, he put 
his instrument aside, and said: ‘ Benjamin, I have 
been thinking about you. I do not know what to 
do. When your brother Josiah went to sea, he 
was lost to me, and I cannot spare another son.”’ 

‘¢ But, Father, I do not like the work of a 
tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. JI have cut 
wicks, moulded candles, run on errands, and 
worked in the shop to help you for two years.” 

‘“‘T know you have been faithful, my son, but 
you like to read too well.” 

“T do like to read, but I would rather be a 
sailor than anything else.” 

“ Your uncle Benjamin, who is very pious and 
good, has a bundle of sermons that he took down 
in shorthand from time to time, when he heard 
good preaching in London. He says he will give 
you the stock, if you will enter the service of 
the Church.” 

His namesake laughed as he heard his father’s 
suggestion. ‘I should want to be able to write 
my own sermons, if I had to preach. I can man- 
age a boat better, and the boys always expect me 
to govern, and you know, too, I can swim better 
than most of them.” 

“These are excellent qualifications, my son.” 
“A sail. 
or’s life tickles your fancy, and I know you, even 
at twelve years old, would like to go to seek 
your fortune; but I think more of what is good, 
just, and prudent in the conduct of life. You 


were not very honest when you assembled a num- 
ber of your playfellows, and showed them the 
large heap of stones which were intended for the 
new house near the marsh. You and your com- 
rades worked diligently, like so many emmets, and 
brought all the stones away in the evening after 
the workmen had gone, in order to build your 
little wharf on the edge of the mill-pond.” 

The boy hung his head, for he remembered the 
scrape, and knew that he had been the leader in 
the mischief. 

“We needed a wharf there; it was almost a 
quagmire, and we could not stand in it when we 
went to fish for minnows.’’ 

“Nothing is useful that is not honest,” said the 
good father; “however, I have corrected you for 
the fault. Now the question is, what trade on land 
have you any inclination for? I would apprentice 
you to some joiner or bricklayer; but though you 
like to watch a good workman handle his tools, 
and you can do little jobs, I am not sure it would 
satisfy you. I could not pay your cousin Samuel 
the fee that he asked, when I wanted you to learn 
with him the cutler’s trade.” 

Benjamin was silent, for he knew how dis- 
pleased his father had been. 

“You are fond of reading,’’ continued the 
anxious father; ‘and with this bookish inclina- 
tion, you might give up your hankering for the 
sea, 1f I should have you bound to your brother 
James and make a printer of you.” 

In 1704, two years before the birth of Benja- 
min Franklin, the first newspaper in Boston was 
printed, “ The Boston News-Letter.” Before that, 
the “ News-Letter” had been written, and copies 
passed from hand to hand or sent by mail to the 
Governor of the New England colonies, In 1719 
the “ Boston Gazette”? was established, and the 
matter given to James Franklin to print. And in 
1723, when Benjamin was seventeen years old, his 
brother having been forbidden by the General 
Court to print or publish the paper on account of 
a criticism on the behavior of the Governor sent 
by the King of England, the newspaper, then 
called the “ New England Courant,” was issued 
under Benjamin Franklin’s name. During the 


five years of his apprenticeship the boy had not - 


been content merely to set type; the first manu- 
script he wrote he modestly thrust under the door 
of the printing-office at night, and it was found 
on the floor in the morning. Under the name of 
Silence Dogood, he had written essays, dreams, 
criticisms, and humorous letters, which had been 
accepted and printed in the newspaper. 

James Franklin was morose, jealous, and ill- 
tempered. Unable to appreciate the talent of his 
young brother, he finally became so domineering 
that after a quarrel, Benjamin, when only seven- 
teen years old, left him, and was almost forced 
to run away to Philadelphia. 

He endured some hardships; a year later a pre- 


tended friend proved a knave, for he sent him to 
London, where young Franklin found himself 


homeless and friendless, wandering in the streets, 
—a “poor, ignorant boy ” as he calls himself in 
his autobiography. It almost seems that he 


learned at this time, by experience with evil com-. 


pany, the truth that he gives in “ Poor Richard” : 
“ The rotten apple spoils its companion.” He was 
soon ashamed of himself and of his life. “God 
helps them that help themselves,”’ as Poor Richard 
says. 

‘‘ He that hath a trade, hath an estate. What 
though you have found no treasure, nor has any 
rich relation left youa legacy! Diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives all things to 
industry.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


For Wowngest Weavers. 


{Beginning with this number we shall give two 
pages (the sixth and seventh pages of each issue) 
to the Department for Youngest Readers, including 
the Letter-Box | 


®ur ULetter-Bor. 


Iowa City, Nov, 11, 1889. 

DEAR Every. OTHER SuNDAY,—As some of the 

other girls that belong to the circle of ‘* King’s Daugh- 

ters,” of which I am a member, are going to or have 

written a story for their Sunday-school paper, I send 

this one to you. The wasp that the story is written about 

was watched by more than me; but I don’t think any 
one else thought enough about it to write a story. 

From a Daughter of the King, 
M.H OD. 


_A UNITARIAN WASP. 
BY M. H. D, 

A FEW Sundays ago a wasp flew into the Unitarian 
Church in Iowa City, and lit on the back of a chair near 
the door. And—strange but true — when the organist 
began to play a piece of church music the wasp flew 
away from the chair, and after flying from one place to 
another in the room, suddenly lit agam,—not on the 
chair-back, but on the open Bible, from which the minister 
had been reading. There it remained through the sermon 
until the smging had begun again. Then the wasp began 
to fly around the room, over the heads of the congrega- 
tion, and finally lit again on the back of the chair it had 
first rested on, and remained there until the time came to 
take up the collection, when Master Wasp suddenly dis- 
appeared through an open window and was gone. I have 
never heard of him from that time to this. 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 18, 19, 20, 12, 1, is kingly. 

My 3, 2, 5, 6, is used on roofs. 

My 4, 13, 14, is a receptacle for wine 

My 16, 8, 9, 10, is a title 

My 7; 12, 15, 17, is the opposite of early. 

My 11, 12, 3, is not lean : 

My whole is the most popular child’s story in the 
English language. 7. HE: 


ENIGMA XXIX. 


Iam composed of seventeen letters. 

My 7, 4, 9, 6, is watery vapor. 

My 3, 8, 5, 2, is careless. 

My 1, 11, 12, 17, 16, is an armorial bearing. 

My 13, 12, 14, 15, is a part of the verb to see 

My 10, 4, 12, is a table delicacy 

My whole is what I hope all boys and girls will 
receive. theseg 30: 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 5, 10, 8, 15, 1s the opposite of right. 
My 7, 11, 6, 17, are useful animals. 
My 4, 2, 1, 9, 10, is a useful article of furniture. 
My 38, 12, 13, is a metal. 
My 14, 16, is a verb of motion. 
My whole is a very important event in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 
Witiir L. THomeson, 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


25. The scene of what parable did Jesus lay on 
the road from “ Jerusalem to Jericho” ? 

26. What was the parable designed to teach ? 

27. What did Jesus tell a young man to do that 
he might “inherit eternal life ” 2 

28. What is “life eternal” 2 

29. What miracle is Jesus said to have performed 
at Bethany ? 

3). Whose “little daughter” was raised from the 
dead @ 


ANSWER TO DIAMOND WORD-PUZZLE 
IN No. eae 


Enigma XXIII. Pundita Ramabai. 

Enigma XXIV. Louisa M. Alcott. 

Enigma XXV. James Freeman Clarke. 
Enigma XXVI, Governor John Winthrop. 
Enigma XXVII. “ Barriers Burned Away.” 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


19. Jordan. 

20. Fifteen to twenty miles. 

21. Sea of Galilee and Dead Sea. 
22. Jericho. 

23. See Mark x. 46-52. 

24. See Luke xix. 1-10. 


A DOLLS’ CHRISTMAS-PARTY. 


BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


sa]HEN Lulu’s papa came home 
I]; one evening a few days before 
Be Christmas, his little daughter 
AISA]! met him with a glowing coun- 
tenance, and made him listen 
to the greatest Christmas scheme she had 
ever before thought of. He pretended to 
be overwhelmed by her requests, but never 
once thought of refusing to do exactly as 
Lulu desired. 

The first item in the plan was to set ten 
girls (all friends of Lulu) to work hunting 
up all the poor sick and deformed persons, 
and every poor o/d person in town. They 
were to obtain their addresses and find out 
something about their needs, but were not 
to know why this information was requested. 
Mr. Shaw had to promise to send a basket 
containing necessaries and luxuries to suit 
each case. 

Item number two was for each girl to 
find out one thing which her father and 
mother needed most. Lulu’s papa had to 
pledge himself to buy everything that was 
mentioned. 

But the cream of the Christmas fun was 
the most unique entertainment that? ever 
took place. It-was to be a perfect surprise 
to the children, and it would cost a large 
sum of money to carry it out. However, 
Mr. Shaw was glad to spend any amount of 
money if it would bring happiness to poor 
little Lulu. 

Christmas Eve arrived. The ten little 
girls came to the Shaw Mansion about 
seven o’clock, dressed in their best clothes. 
They were shown into the Nursery, where 
seats were arranged in rows, facing a cur- 
tain and stage. They were very curious to 
know what was behind that curtain, and 
wondered and wondered, but nobody came 
near guessing the right thing. 

Lulu seemed tired, but so happy that she 
looked almost handsome. Jane appeared, 
pleasant but very important, as if she were 
glad that she knew what they were all dying 
to find out. 


At exactly half-past seven, Jane distrib- 
uted some truly-printed programmes. They 
were very dainty ones, and the children 
began to think they had come to a wonder- 
ful entertainment. I will here give you a 
copy of the programme : — 


* 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 
Given by Celebrated Dolls. 


1. Piano Soto . Played by ARABELLA Von BOLow. 

: Josiz FERNALD. 

2. TABLEAU . Youth and Old Age’ Daisy WILSON. 

8. Sona . . "Christmas Greeting.” JENNY Lind, 
| Mother-doll. 

4. TABLEAU . ‘* Nursery Scene.” . Raa ae 

t | Buby-doll, 

5. Viourn Soto. . . . . . . , PRoressor ARTHUR CURRIE. 

6. TABLEAU . . “Lady’s Chamber.’’ . Bessiv Rowe. 

j- Mocxinc-Brep Solo. . . . . Marron WILLEY. 

8 TaBLeAU : . ‘Christmas Dinner.” 

9 Recitation 3 . GRacte WEBBER. 

10. TaBLeau Dolls’ Christmas Tree.” 

Ten minutes after these were .passed 


around, the curtain was raised, and there 
was a large dining-table draped in turkey- 
red. This made an excellent high stage 
for dolls to perform on, so that everybody 
could see clearly all that was going on. 
There were several pieces of dolls’ furni- 
ture arranged on the table, and there was 
also an upright piano about three feet high. 
At the piano sat a lovely brunette young 
lady-doll (Arabella Von Bulow) dressed in 
white cassimere. Her hair and dress were 
gotten up in the latest style. Her attitude 
was a little stiff and affected, but she had 
such a sweet face one could not help for- 
giving and loving her. Her hands were on 
the key-board when the curtain rose. The 
next minute such a volume of beautiful 
music came forth from the piano that all 
were charmed! (The piano was played by 
electricity, but that is a secret that you 
must not tell.) Arabella remained at the 
piano until the curtain fell. Perhaps she 
knew the applause would be so great that 
she would have to play again. At any rate 
it was well she stayed, as the audience 
demanded another piece, and enjoyed it as 
much as they did the first selection. 
Next came the tableau ‘‘ Youth and Old 
Age.” “Old Age” was acted by Miss 
Josie Fernald, a beautiful Parisian young 
lady-doll, dressed in old lady’s cap, spec- 
tacles, white wig, old-fashioned gown, knit- 
ting-bag, etc. She was bent over, and ap- 
peared very feeble. ‘‘ Youth” was imper- 
sonated by a fair-haired girl-doll named 
Daisy Wilson. She was dressed in white 
mull, and looked as sweet and fresh as a 
peach. Daisy had hold of Josie’s hand, and 
seemed to be leading her carefully along as 
though she was lame and almost blind. 
- The next number on the programme was 
the song by Jenny Lind. I need not tell 
you that she was a fine singer, — her name 
alone would convince you of that. (She 
had a phonograph in her body, but that is 
also a secret which must never be told.) 
The ‘‘Christmas Greeting” was sweetly 
rendered, and, of course, Jenny had to sing 
a second time. She was a perfect blonde, 
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dressed in blue china silk. I wish I. had 
her photograph to show you, as you cannot 
imagine how lovely she was. Every one of 
the ten little girls fell in love with her. 

The fourth number was the tableau called 
‘‘The Nursery Scene.” It was so interest- 
ing that thé curtain had to be raised four 
times. There was a swinging cradle with a 
sweet baby-doll lying in it, a black nurse 
just about to give the baby a nursing-bottle, 
a three-year-old boy-doll on the floor build- 
ing a house with colored blocks, 
and a handsome young motlher- 
doll about twenty-five years 
old. She was dressed in a 
pink-silk wrapper, and was sit- 
ting in a rocking-chair, show- 
ing a pretty picture-book to 
-a five-year-old girl-doll, stand- 
ing by her side. The entire 
scene was such a home-like 
picture that it was very charm- 
ing. 

Next came the fifth number 
of the programme! You should 
have seen the fascinating 
young German-looking pro- 
fessor, with his gold-bowed 
glasses and long, light hair! 
His appearance and manners 
were superb! He held his 
violin as if he loved it, and 
played it in a very spirited 
manner. We thought his head 
and arm would come off, but 
‘were glad nothing of the sort 
happened while he played. 
The piece was one of his own 
compositions. and did him 
credit. (There were two ma- 
chines in his body,—one to 
make his head and arm move, 
and a phonograph to make the 
music. Do not tell this third 
secret, please.) 

The ‘‘ Lady’s Chamber” was a 
very attractive scene. A beauti- 
ful chamher-set complete, a dres- 
sing-case handsomely draped, 
toilet-articles arranged pretti- 
ly, and all other things that a 
young lady would desire for her 
comfort and pleasure were to be 
found in that room. The bed was elegantly 
dressed, and looked as if it would give 
any doll a dreamless sleep. The doll that 
occupied this room had golden-red hair, 
and was simply arrayed in a_ blue-silk 
wrapper. Her name was Bessie Rowe. 
Bessie was standing by her mirror, comb- 
ing her hair with an ivory comb, Her 
bright, pretty hair in the electric light 
looked full of sunshine. 

Directly after this tableau Marion Willey 
exhibited her rare accomplishment. She 
whistled ‘* The Mocking Bird” so sweetly 
that it sounded like the music of a flute. 
(I need not tell you there was a phono- 


graph in her body.) The audience required 
another song, of course. Marion respond- 
ed very gracefully. She was dressed in 
garnet velvet, and looked bewitching, 
‘*The Christmas Dinner” tableau was 
a great success. There was on a platter a 
roasted sparrow that looked like a tiny tur- 
key, and there were also vegetables, cran- 
berry sauce, celery, fruit, nuts, and raisins. 
The arrangement of the food and flowers was 
very artistic. The dolls were seated around 


POE, 


THE GIVER OF THE “DOLL'S CHRISTMAS PARTY.” 


the table, dressed in pretty clothes, and 
looked as happy as you would feel at such 
a feast. There were three colored servants 
standing around with white aprons on, ready 
to serve the feasters in first-class style. 

The last oral piece on the programme 
was the recitation entitled ‘‘ Annie and 
Willie’s Prayer,” by Gracie Webber, whose 
eloquence charmed the company so much 
that they would not let her leave the stage 
until she gave them another piece. She 
was very handsome. = 

But the last and best number was the 
** Doll’s Christmas Tree,” which was placed 
in the middle of the table. The tree was 


trimmed with silver and gold tinsel, little 
bags of candy, and gilded hazel-nuts. 
Santa Claus stood beside the tree with a 
bag-full of toys on his back. The dolls 
were near by, some standing, others sitting, 
but Professor Currie was reclining on a 
satin divan, being a privileged character. 
After a good long look at the tableau, the 
curtain fell for the last time. The delighted 
little girls (I do not mean the dolls) were 
then invited to the dining-room. <A large tree 
stood on the corner-table. It 
was trimmed prettily, illumin- 
ated with colored candles, and 
loaded with small parcels. 
Under the dining-table the 
space was filled with larger 
packages, boxes, ete. 

The children were first treat- 
ed to all sorts of ‘+ goodies.” 
Being somewhat hungry, they 
enjoyed the supper, although 
anxious to know what the pack- 
ages contained. The supper- 
table was at last cleared away, 
when the door-bell rang very 
loudly. Every one was start- 
led, the ring was so sudden 
and sharp. In a few minutes 
the door of the room flew open, 
and whom should they see but 
‘Old Santa Claus” himself. 
He was dressed in fur, had 
a great bundle of toys on his 
back, and was covered with 
snow. (The snow proved to 
be only flour.) He made a 
funny speech before distribut- 
ing the presents. 

The first two packages each 
girl received, proved to have 
her father and mother’s names 
written on them. Then came 
mittens, toys, nuts, candy, 
and fruit for all their brothers 
and sisters at home. 

At last a ‘*‘ Celebrated Doll,” 
with two articles of furniture 
and a whole trunk-full of the 
doll’s clothes, was handed to 
each of the astonished, delight- 
ed little girls. Several of them 
were so overcome that they 
had to ery for joy. Santa Claus pretended 
to be angry at this, and made them laugh 
by trying to take back their dolls. 

That ‘*‘ Merry Christmas” will never be 
forgotten by Lulu or her friends. Mr. 
Shaw never regretted the money he spent 
for the occasion, as he declared it was the 
happiest day he ever had known. The sick 
and o/d persons, and dwarfs, never knew 
who sent them baskets of blessings that 
year. 

The ten little girls and Lulu were per- 
fectly happy. You can picture them relat- 
ing the evening’s pleasure to their families 


next day. 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


[Beginning with the New Year’s Number of our paper, 
we shall devote the entire last page of each issue — except 
in special Festival numbers —to the T'eachers’ Depart- 
ment; the sixth and seventh pages to our youngest read- 
ers; the second, third, and fourth pages to intermediate 
readers; and pages 1 and 5 to the pictures. ] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


1, A teacher would like to know if any of the 
Sunday-schools use Mr. Savage’s Catechism ; and if 
30, whether they use it as a text-book or in general 
exercises * 

Ans. Very many of our schools are now using the 
Catechism prepared by Mr. Savage. In some schools it 
is the text-book for all the classes above the Primary 
Grade; in others it is used only in the Senior and adult 
Bible-classes. Mr. Wendte writes from Oakland, Cali- 
fornia: ‘‘ My advanced class of fifty-four pupils (all un- 
der twenty-three years of age) uses Savage’s Catechism. 
We have spent tive Sundays on the first chapter, largely 
in disagreeing with him, and so enjoy him greatly.” 

This is the right way to use any text-book. Let it 
provoke original thought and lead to inquiry and dis- 
cussion, and it serves the best possible uses. 

If any of our schools use the Catechism in general 
exercises we should be glad to learn of their method and 
of the results. 


2. One teacher who thinks some of her scholars 
are old enough to go into another class finds that 
no one is willing to go; if persuasion fails, should 
she compel them to go, or keep them, and herself 
lead them to higher lessons? 


Ans. In most schools it is found to be best on the 
whole for the same teacher to keep her class until it is 
ready for promotion into the Pastor’s Class, the Con- 
firmation Class, or the Normal Class. Something no 
doubt is lost in the teaching-power of the school; but 
this is more than balanced by the growing personal in- 
fluence of each teacher over her pupils. 


3. Another asks, Would you not allow a teacher 


who has special gifts for Kindergarten work to keep ° 


to the primary department altogether * 


Ans. Most certainly. Hardly any better arrangement 
is practicable for the majority of schools than that in 
which there is a Primary Department, always taught by 
the same teacher(with assistants when these are required), 


a Senior Department always taught by the Pastor, and - 


an Intermediate Department in which the same teacher 
carries the pupils along from year to year until they are 
fitted for advanced studies. 


4, Theinquiry is made, How can we induce the 
adult members of our congregations to form classes 
in the school, and so become active participants in 
religious study with the children 4 


Ans. The methods for bringing about this most desir- 
able result must vary with different congregations. Gen- 
erally speaking, the pastor and the few persons who are 
already interested in such religious study should work 
together to persuade the congregation to join such adult 
classes. Buta good rule is to make the study interesting 
to those whom you ask to come. Appoint a good leader 
for each class; select Jive topics of study, — then let each 
member contribute his or her part. We have in minda 
most successful adult class in one of our schools, and will 
sometime describe its method of work. 


A “BIBLE-SCHOOL.” 


Unper this title the Unitarian Sunday School in 
Baltimore has been reorganized, and is now known 
as the “Bible-School of the First Independent 
Christ’s Church.” The school. has a membership 
of nearly three hundred, including the pastor’s con- 
firmation class of between twenty and thirty mem- 
bers. The classes above the primary department 
are grouped in six grades. each grade having as 
many divisions or classes as may be convenient. 
Promotions are made from grade to grade by an- 
nual examinations. From the circular which gives 
the ‘Graded Course of Study,” we copy the follow- 
ing synopsis : — 
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FIRST GRADE (8 to 10). 
People of the Old Testament and all the important 
stories about them. 


SECOND GRADE (9 to 12). 
The Life of Christ as told in one Gospel, with its man- 
ners, customs, and settings. 


THIRD GRADE (10 to 14). 

Development of the Kingdom of God by the teachings, 
stories, and works of the Master The Seven Chief 
Events of Christ’s Life (Birth, Baptism, Temptation, 
Transtiguration, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion) connected and interpreted. 


FOURTH GRADE (11 to 16). 

Beginnings, progress, and place in history of the He- 
brew Race. An explanation of Old Testament stories, 
and history from Abraham to the Captivity and Return 
and Rebuilding of the Temple. 


FIFTH GRADE (12 to 17). 

Acts (of the Spirit) and Growth of the Church. Let- 
ters of the Apostles historically connected. The Apoca- 
lyptie Visions. 

SIXTH GRADE (13 and upward). 

Christianity the absolute Religion. A comparison of 
the Ethnic Faiths. Christ the Plevoma (fulness). His 
teachings, and origins of the perversions of the ages. 
The Church, its place and power, and divine function in 
ushering in the Kingdom of God on earth. 


The highest grade is taught by the minister, and the 
foregoing course is supplemented by general lessons for 
the whole school, given at stated intervals, on such top- 
ics as ‘*The Sacred Literature,” ‘‘ Points of Unitarian 
Doctrine,’”’ ‘The Creed,” “ 
‘ Practical Questions in Christian Ethics.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Accompanyine the circular from which the 
system of grades of study is taken, now in use in the 
“Bible-School” of the Unitarian Church in Balti- 
more, a special note of suggestions is sent to every 
teacher in the school. While some of these hints 
are of value only to teachers who take part in this 
particular course of study, there is so much in the 
note which is suggestive to all our Sunday-school 
teachers that we copy it entire : — 


TO TEACHERS. 


To secure uniformity of action and aim, and thus save 
the valuable time of our School hour, the following re- 
quests are respectfully made : — 

1. Scholars should have lessons assigned each week, 
and should be carefully marked for the same (Perfect, 
100; Imperfect, 75, 50, or 25; Failure, 0; Excused, Ex.) 
in the column set apart for this in your class-books. 

2. Keep constantly before your scholars the import- 
ance of strict attention during the devotional service and 
musical practice, and urge their attendance at Church. 

3. Send all new scholars, and all who have been ab- 
sent some time and are not enrolled in. your last class- 
book, to the Chairman, whose whole time, during the 
school session, is at your disposal. Never receive a 
scholar or visitor into your class, or allow one to be taken 
out of your class, without first referring the matter to the 
Chairman. 

4. One of the Committee in Charge is specially ap- 
pointed, and will be glad to consult with you about 
reference books and aids to teaching. There are also 
maps and photographs for your use. 

5. The frequent visiting of scholars will be found a 
great help in teaching; and new scholars should be 
visited during the week of admission, if possible. Your 
work and influence is as much needed in the home as in 
the school. 

6. Follow up the absentees, and let them feel that they 
are missed. Send a postal immediately after an absence, 
and if this fail, visit. 

7. The Teachers’ Meetings on the first and third Tues- 
days of the month are very necessary helps to the teach- 
ing of the General Lessons, and afford an opportunity for 
teachers of the same grade to compare notes and help 
each other. Consider this an unbreakable engagement. 

8. When you are unavoidably absent from the School, 
send a substitute to the Chairman, not to your class. 

[This note is signed by a special committee, in charge of the 
teaching-work of ‘this school, — Miss Richmond, chairman ; 
Miss A. M. Arens, Mr. F. W. Werner.] 


Rites of the Church,”’ and 


A CLOSING SERVICE. 


In recent numbers of our paper we have given 
the opening services used in several of our Sunday- 
schools. Below we give what seems to us to be an 
admirable form of c/osing service. It was prepared 
for the Unitarian Sunday-school of Pittsfield, Mass., 
by the pastor, Rev. W. W. Fenn. (Such a service 
used every Sunday for an entire year, especially 
if its parts were memorized and recited without 
reference to the printed copy, would be a most 
important aid to the devotional spirit. 


CLOSING SERVICE. 
HYMN. 


Leader.— Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
or who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He shall 
receive the blessing from the Lord and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation. : 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 

School. — Fear God and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man. 

Leader. — He hath shown thee, O man, what is good, 
and what doth the Lord require of thee? 

School. — But to do justly, to love merey, and to walk 
humbly with thy God. 

Leader. — Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, — 

School. —To visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. 

BEATITUDES. 
All: — ; 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
For theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn, 
For they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek, 
For they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and. thirst after 
righteousness, 
For they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful, 
For they shall obtain merey. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, 
For they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peace-mnakers, 
For they shall be called the children of God. 


PRAYER. 


Kindle in our hearts, we beseech thee, O thou Lover of 
souls, the pure light of thy divine knowledge, and open 
the eyes of our minds to the understanding of thy truth. 
Plant in us the love of. thy blessed will, that trampling 
upon all selfish and sinful desires, we may attain unto 
spiritual life, both thinking and doing all things as 
children of the light. For thou art the illumination of 
our souls; and to thee be the glory forever. Amen. 


Our Father who art in heaven, etc. 
““Parting’”’ (No. 88). 


BENEDICTION. 


SINGING. 


sINGING. ‘‘ Amen.” 


WHatTSOEVER we beg of God, let us also work 
for it. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Ir is easy finding reasons why other folks should — 


be patient. — George Eliot. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER © 


Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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